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great toes are swollen enough to more or less impair their
usefulness, and I am well mottled with bruises elsewhere.
Still I have made good progress, and they have taught me
three new throws that are perfect corkers." Dewar's throw
was a perfect corker, but it did not stop the sport. Three I;
years later, Westinghouse asked for a report from a learned j.
and ingenious engineer associated with him in work on re- j!
ducing gears for marine turbines, MacAlpine. He reports
(implicitly) that the heating and cooling principle is theo-
retically sound, but that the "cumbrous apparatus would
consume so much energy by friction that in practice no
economy could be realized." The power proposition (no
part of Kelvin's project) is "perpetual motion. It vio-
lates the second law of thermodynamics, in the form given
to it by Professor Thomson (Lord Kelvin)" which law "is.
not likely to be overthrown by any simple mechanism."
Thereafter the matter languished, but it never lost all its
interest, for as late as 1913 there are references to it in
Westinghouse's letters; but in later years his serious thought
was in the direction of heating and cooling, rather than
power.

What has just been told is an extreme example of West-
inghouse's independence of mind. He was not "entirely
satisfied without making the experiments." He accepted
nothing on a great name or a great position. But it must
not be inferred that he was lightly sceptical. Far from it,
he was a reverent man in mind and soul. This was Ms at-
titude toward religion, toward the State, toward the courts,
toward the family, and toward his father and mother. He
respected established things; he revered high and fine
things. This was not a matter of reason, but of instinct.
When he was a young man he joined a church, and his life